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Infuriated C. O. 10th V. B. 
‘*Don T YoU HEAR ME, FELLOW ? 
His Bugler. 


Mudfordshire Fusiliers (who has or 
WY THE DEVIL DON’T you sou 


‘“‘IF YE PLAZE, Zur, A'VE BLOWED A QUID 0’ BACA DOWN SPOUT T'OULD TRUMPUTT, 








UN cy 
dered Bugler to sound the ‘‘ Cease fire’ several times without effect) 
ND THE ‘CEASE FIRE’ WHEN I TELL You ?” 
AWN I CAN’T MAKE UN SPEAK!” 








‘*WHAT’S THE ODDS AS LONG AS YOU'RE ‘JAPPY’!”’ 

In what light do the educated Japanese, the Jap gentlemen 
and ladies, regard such a performance as the one we have 
recently been witnessing at the Criterion Theatre? It seemed 
to bear a striking resemblance to the inspired attempts of very 
small and early masters, joining with their sisters and with 
young friends of about the same age, in treating their nurses 
and, perhaps, even papa and mamma (admission to principal 
places at the price of ‘* what you like to give, thank ye, Sir !"’) 
to a dramatic entertainment in the Theatre Royal Day Nursery. 
Of course, these modern Jap actors gave us dramas which might 
be termed ‘scenes from old Japan”’ in no way representing 
modern Japanese life. The story was made quite intelligible 
by their action, and their speaking was as the twittering of 
early birds on a spring morning, only given pianissimo. 

In The Shégun (not unlike the title of Irish drama The 
Shaughraun) the love-making of Madame SADA YAcco and Mr. 
FUHSAWA was, especially on the lady's part, sweetly natural ; 
while the death per ‘‘ Happy Despatch’’ and subsequent, or 

vas it simultaneous, beheading of Ujitomo (Mr. Hatrort), and 
of the little Jappy child Harué, delightfully played by Master 
RAIKICHI, quite a mere “ toddle,’’ brought tears to the eyes of 
those most inclined to laugh at the whole show. As that 
wicked old Sybarite of a Shégun (which is apparently Japanese 
for ‘‘a Great Gun”’), with his leering eyes and amorous grin, 
Mr. O. KAWAKAMI was really admirable. You didn’t want to 
hear what he said; his manner and action showed to the most 





limited imaginative capacity of what that naughty old man was 
thinking. Ought to have been ashamed of himself ! 

It must have occurred to some among the titteringand giggling 
audience to ask themselves how Sir HENRY IRVING, were he 
playing (say) Coriolanus or Macbeth at the Theatre Royal, 
Li Seyum, in Yokohama, to a fashionable Japanese audience, 
would like it were his finest efforts and most desperately tragic 
fighting and dying greeted with uncontrollable merriment ? 

Yet this is how the audience received all the combats, the 
stranglings, the knivings, and, indeed, all the terribly tragic 
situations on the night when I saw it, and, I admit, thought it, 
with an exception here and there, elementary and childish, 
There was very little art used to conceal art. It was, as it 
were, a Japanese Bottom and hs friends playing Pyramus and 
Thisbe before the Court of TiiESEUS, with charming young 
lady, as Chorus, to step in front of curtain, before each act, 
to smilingly explain the plot. 

As an intermezzo LA LOIE marvelious 
exhibition of Drapery Dancing, lights. 
Some of the designs—one of the Rose and another of the Sun- 
flower—are exquisite. It is wonderful, but not fairylike ; it is 
not a Peri at the Gates of Paradise, no, it is a Lotk FULLER'S 
earthly form of entertainment, as difficult to classify as is ‘* La 
Lore” herself, the moving, materialised spirit of a show which 
may be described as fascinating and irritating 

The Japs have departed on tour. May their Shégun achieve 
its aim and make a hit. 
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That we should draw the line at lawless cliques, 
IDYLLS OF THE CHIEF. Dining or other. Having said this much, 


- I call upon a brace of gallant men 


To move a vote of confidence in me.’ 
[Norr.—The reader is requested to regard the word Chief in this connec- 


{ He ended ; then those others, worthy knights, 
| tion as a general term applicable to the leader of the Liberal Party for the Spake ; and Sir HARcourRT, he that ruled the lists, 
time being; and the following Idyll as continuing a series originally 


But sold his charger, having had enough, 





entitled ‘* Morte d’Harcourt.’’ | 


So on an afternoon the knighthood drew 
Mist-like to that great Meeting in the Mall. 
For he, Sir BELCHAMP PoRTE-DRAPEAU, the Chief,— 
Chief? Ay, for if to have the style of Chief 
Is to be Chief indeed then he was Chief, 

Which thing he thought to settle once for all— 
Being vexed of soul because his flower of men 
Had fed, or meant to feed, beyond their strength, 
And, feeding, spoken, or proposed to speak 
Most parlously above the wassail-bowl, 
Oblivious of their fealty to the Cause, 
Oblivious of their own elected lord, 

Oblivious of all else beside the facts, 

And sown divisions, yea, and deadly taint 
Among the weaker vessels—he, the Chief, 
Summoned a solemn conclave, to be held 
Without refreshments. So the knighthood came 
All through the solstice-sultry afternoon 
-anting ; and filled the Order’s ancient haunts 
(Half-alien now, and borrowed free of charge) 
And tasted vain desire of cooling drinks ; 
Factions, a few, but loyal-seeming all, 

And smiling widely, as the Cheshire cat 

Smiles in the picture. Then Sir PORTE-DRAPEAU 
Clomb to the chair, and heavily sighing spake. 


** Not for myself, O knighthood, would I plead, 
Seeing I care not greatly, no, not I, 

For that white light that beats upon a crown 
Sadly debased and shorn of privilege, 

Being hawked about and ever changing heads ; 
But—for the heathen wanton overmuch, 
Accounting us a beast of many mouths, 

Each feeding at its several banquet-board— 

I would remind this Table Round, so-called, 
How they reposed their hands in mine and swore, 
Not lightly, but with strange and fearful oaths, 
To love one Chief alone, and freeze to him 
Through years of Opposition till he came 

Out on the top and triumphed. So ye swore, 
Saying ‘‘ We will,’’ and straightly did it not. 
What cause of privy malice wrought this wrong, 
Being so innocent I may not guess, 

Or, shrewdly guessing, will not seem to guess, 
So ye be minded now to make amends. 

For, O my knights, some faith there needs must be, 
Wide-armed and tolerant, which being embraced, 
We might contrive to pass our days in peace ; 
And such an one I will proceed to sketeh. 

And, first, ignoring how the thing began, 

I would pursue this war and make an end; 
Yet not by military means, O no, 

But civil; and for those misguided men, 
British, that lifted reckless hands and struck 
At Britain’s throne, I would o’erlook their fault, 
And yield, for blows, the kiss of courtesy, 
Leaving to loyalty its own reward, 

That all may so be equal at the last. 

This, not to bandy words, should be a creed 
Wide-armed and tolerant, with easy range 
For honest difference on paltry points, 
Which for the time escape me ; yet I hold 





And made as if to pass, but, being bored 

In Avalon the Forest, made return 

In that balloon of which the tale was told * ; 

And gladly would have led the jousts again 

But dared not say so,—he, Sir HARCOURT, spake 

Softly, with delicate motion of his chins, 

Veiling his heart; and all the Order cried, 

(For so the theme of dinners held their thoughts) 

‘*Clash crockery! and clang glass! Let the Chief 
reign !’’ 

Thereat Sir Fire, the same that knew his mind 

And had a way of putting it in words 

Most awkward, and was deemed the primal root 

Of this disturbance, rose and roundly swore 

Loyalty to the death, with leave reserved 

To hold what damnéd heresy he chose. 

Whereon the cheerful Order cried again, 

‘*Clash crockery! and clang glass! Let the Chief 
reign! ’’ 

But he, Sir Rem DE CARDIFF, who alone 

Of all the greater knighthood had his tongue 

Elsewhere than in his cheek, stood forth and said, 

‘*A boon, my liege lord! Let me hear again 

What are those comfortable words of grace 

Proffered to rebels taken in the toils 

With blood of loyal British on their hands!”’ 

So he, and sat at pause, waiting reply. 

And in the pause Sir Gris DU JEU DE PAUME 

Chipped hastily in, and said, ‘* Let details be! 

This is no place for aught but platitude 

Clothed in loose verbiage, cryptic, vaporous, 

Committing nobody, me least of all. 

Who in this frequence am resolved to swear 

Loyalty to the death, but, once outside, 

Reserve with bold Sir FIFE my manhood’s claim 

To hold what damnéd heresy I choose! ”’ 

Then on Sir Ret the knighthood looked askance 

As on a dreadful child that fain would know 

More than he should; and crossed themselves, and 
eried, 

‘Clash erockcry ! and elang glass! Let the Chief 
reign !”’ 


But when Sir BELCHAMP PORTE-DRAPEAU, that shone 
Like to a sepulechre new-washed without, 
Had made acknowledgment of favours done, 
Dropping no hint of banquets yet to be, 
But loudly praising liberty of speech, 
So it be always barren of results,— 
Thereafter, overworn with eestasy, 
The knighthood parted, each to his own place, 
Save such as went and told it to the Press. 
And, last, Sir LABOUCHERE DE BOOM-LE-VRAI 
Low-muttering in his beard remarked, ‘* What rot! ”’ 
And I that called myself their King of Fools! 
And now, behold! Iam a beaten man!’’ oO. S. 


* Punch, Dec, 24th, 1898, 








LOGICAL PUZZLE FOR VEGETARIANS.—If ‘‘all flesh is grass,’’ 
then ‘all grass is flesh’’; and this being so what food is there 
for pure and simple vegetarians vowed to vegetate ? 
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A MEDICINAL MARRIAGE ; 


PREVENTION IS SOMETIMES BETTER 
THAN MATRIMONY. 

[‘* One remedy against indigestion is matrimony. 
At least, the Lancet tells us that it is the celibate 
young barrister, the lonely curate in lodgings, the 
struggling bachelor journalist, or business man 
or clerk who suffers most from premature dyspepsia 
because he eats alone. He generally reads during 
his meals, which is bad ; or he reads directly he has 
bolted his food, which is likewise bad. Obviously, 
therefore, matrimony is a bar to indigestion.” — 
Lady’s Pictorial.) 

THERE was an air of triumph about Mrs. 
CHATAWAY that was not usual. She floated 
across the room buoyed up by some moral 
superiority. Her husband eyed her sus- 
piciously. Her smile of welcome, he 
remembered thinking, was a little over- 
done this evening. Her conversation at 
the dinner-table had been sustained ina 
manner that denoted a deep purpose. 
CHATAWAY lit his cigar and settled him- 
self in an arm-chair. Mrs. CHATAWAY 
gave a little laugh. 

‘*T often wonder,’’ she said, evidently 
in imitation of a man’s brusque tones, 
‘‘why you married a girl like me.”’ 

‘*Why I married you?’’ he repeated, 
vaguely. 

‘* Yes,’’ she assented. 

‘*Oh—er—love at first sight, darling. 
I couldn't help myself.”’ 

The young wife gave a second little 
laugh full of delightful incredulity, and 
looked her husband full in the face to 
accentuate her entire disbelief of the 
statement. 

This completely upset CHATAWAY. 

‘““Of course, it’s awfully difficult to 
explain—— °’ 

‘*T was afraid you would find it so.’ 

‘* Why, Nina, what do you mean——”’ 

‘*T mean,’’ and she stood up, and flashed 
a pair of pretty searching eyes on her 
recalcitrant spouse, ‘‘ that for two years 
I have lived in a fool’s paradise. That for 
two years I have been fettered to a man 
in whom I trusted and believed, only to 
find at the end of it that I have been 
tricked, swindled into an ignominious and 
loveless marriage.’ 

CHATAWAY gazed in mute wonder. 

‘** Praise my good looks now. My hair, 
my taste in gowns, my housekeeping, my 
thousand and one womanly charms in your 
simpering phrases of adulation, which a 
cruel deception has taught you to handle 
with such deftness. And see the poor 
weak fish nibble at the baits. Tell me all 
over again how you fell in love with the 
swing of my shoulders, the poise of my 
head, my half-parted lips when I drank in 
your decently-veiled protestations of love 
and sympathy. Paugh! Thank heaven 
my eyes are opened. The fish has seen 
the hook treacherously concealed in the 
red worsted.’’ 

The man let his hands fall into his lap. 
Somehow or other she had discovered the 
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motive that had urged him to make her his 
wife. And yet, how? 

** My dear NinA,”’ he began again. 

**Tell me again,’’ she said, with a sneer 
that dried up all the blood in the man’s 
heart, ‘‘how you despise the man who 
marries for any but the purest emotions 
of ideal love; generous, manly sentiments, 
true nobility of thought! ”’ 

The man was cowed. not 


He could 


stand up against this whirlwind of denun- | 
oneself the victim of a medicinal marriage, 





ciation. He was ashamed, crushed, 
humiliated. Still, he was a man; so he 
attempted to brazen it out. 

““NINA,’’ he attempted, “this is the! 
sheerest nonsense 

The woman gurgled inarticulately. 

‘What right have you to——?" The | 


man’s jaw dropped. For, with a quick 


movement his wife took from her bodice a | 


small crumpled note and flung it towards 
him. Heturnedashy pale. He recognised 


in the tell-tale shred of paper a congratu- 
lation from an old friend on his marriage. 
With a sickly feeling he took it; his 
tremulous fingers smoothed out the letter, 
and he read :—‘‘ I could think why 
the deuce you married the girl, until I re- 


not 


membered you are a martyr to indigestion. 
I hope sincerely the cure will be effectual.’’ 
The paper fluttered to the ground. 

‘*And this is the end of a high 
romance,”’ said she, brokenly; ‘‘ to find 


a cure for dyspepsia, a dose, a mere dose. 


|All that is best, and tenderest and most 


beautiful in womanhood compounded by a 
brute of a man into a 
It's too humiliating 


pharmaceutieal 
matrimonial tabloid. 
—too degrading !"’ 
It was hard, after having taken the 
medicine steadily fortwo years, to find at 
the end of it that it violently disagreed 
with him. W. H. M. 
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C@&LUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE 
CURRUNT. 

[A Mr. O’DonoGuve, of San Francisco, is seeking, 1t is said, to induce 
wealthy Irishmen to support a scheme for transplanting the population 
of Ireland to four islands in the Pacific Ocean.] 

CoME, live in the greenness of constant prosperity 
On an emerald isle that is over the sea, 

Where there ’s never a symptom of wrath or asperity, 
And nothing but happiness ever can be. 


We shall govern ourselves with the lightest frivolity, 
Ne’er an eviction shall trouble the land, 

Landlord and tenant beneath a new polity 
Each being equally childlike and bland. 


No one shall wield any galling authority, 
Pigs and potatoes shall flourish and grow ; 

Bulls shall exist by the right of priority, 
Everyone bossing his own little show. 


There may we grumble, if grumbling amuses us, 
Far from the world where no ill was redressed, 
Ignorant whether the tyrant abuses us— 
Come to the South, be pacific, and rest. 








OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 


Thursday, July 11.—On no account, even at a banker’s—(well, 
that’s as may be),—would Mr. Punch’s Royal’'Opera Commissioner 
miss hearing and seeing his very dear old friend Les Huguenots. 
To-night his old friend shows him a new face, namely, that of 
M. JEROME appearing as Raoul de Nangis, or as near Raoul de 
Nangis as possible. And M. JEROME was distinctly good ; not 
great, not entrancing, no; not making us wonder that the sweet 
singing, merry, yet stately equestrian, Queen Susan Adams of 
Navarre, did not fall in love with him on the spot and cut out her 
first lady-in-waiting Valentine, powerfully played by Miss 
LUCIENNE BREVAL, but a very capable and agile Raoul for all that. 
M. PLANCON realises the grand seigneur, as the Comte de St. 
Bris, singing perfectly and acting as he always does, artisti- 
cally. Whatever character M. PLANGON for the moment repre- 
sents, that for the moment he is. M. DECLERY trés distingué as 
the high-minded Comte de Nevers. M. JOURNET is not the 
rough-and-ready Huguenot soldier Marcei, his ‘* Piff Paff’’ song 
having in it less of the musket than the pop-gun, rather missed 
fire. After the great duet, between Marcel and Valentine in 
the third act, c’est Mademoiselle LUCTENNE BREVAL qu’il nous 
faut when we applaud with all hands, but an encore could not 
be taken. Mlle. MAUBOURG as Urbain, the page, delightful, 
both in singing and acting, though her “No, No, No!’’ was 
not so effective as to make it at once apparent that she is 
‘*thoroughly in the ‘ No.’ ’’ . 

‘Tis a wonderful Opera! What chances for singer and 
actor! What triumphs for stage-manager and for scenic 
artists! Yet the chorus that should be throughout so spirited 
is but half-hearted, and its shyness was apparent when as 
Huguenot soldiers they tried to back up their officer in his 
solos, they themselves having, contrary toall military discipline, 
taken the initiative by commencing the Rataplan chorus. What 
tact is demanded of any stage-manager to render such a situation 
anything like possible! Les Huguenot requires new stage 
management, fearlessly ignoring conventionality. 

Dare a conductor, who should be equally musician and 
dramatist, with a thorough knowledge of the most advanced 
requirements, re-write some of the old ‘‘ tum-ti-tum’’ accompani- 
ments? Would not MEYERBEER himself have done so in 1901 ? 
Not a doubt of it. If, for modern audiences, to edit and adapt 
SHAKSPEARE is permissible, why not do the same with MEYER- 
BEER? And so with the old stage operatic traditions. Look at 
that absurd ‘‘ banquet’’ in the first scene, when some 
hundred splendidly attired guests drink aérated nothing out of 





shining goblets, apparently quite charmed at having been 
invited, the whole lot of theth, to a tasty ‘‘ spread,’’ consisting 
of one centre-dish containing a couple of apples, a pair of 
oranges, grapes, I think, and, possibly, nuts, lavishly provided 
for them by the generous giver of the feast, the gay and festive 
Comte de Nevers. The polite guests did not touch that single 
dish of fruit. They knew those apples and oranges. A little 
child sitting behind me in the stalls watched this scene with 
the greatest possible interest. ‘*‘ Why,’’ she asked her mamma, 
‘*does no one take any of the apples?’’ Her mamma could 
only say ‘‘ Hush!’’ And how delighted was the little girl when, 
at the close of the act, Raoul de Nangis had a handkerchief 
bound over his eyes. ‘‘Oh, mamma!’’ she exclaimed joyously, 
‘‘now they ’re going to play Blind Man’s Buff!’’ Poor little 
girl! how disappointed she was when the curtain descended, 
and all chance of seeing a really good parlour game of “ Blind 
Man’s Buff’’ was lost for ever. 

The season terminates on Monday, July 29, and for Wednes- 
day, July 17, a new opera, Le Roi d’Ys, by EDOUARD LALO, is 
announced. What will be the next novelty? La Reine de 
Wherefores, as a companion Opera ? 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
The Millionaire Mystery (CHATTO & WrnbUws) belongs to the 
class of story-telling that in theatrical illustration was known 
as ‘‘penny plain, tuppence coloured.’’ To do Mr. FERGUS 


| HUME justice, his book should, in recognition of the wealth and 


elaboration of its detail, rank on the higher pecuniary scale 
Never before was there such concatenation of circumstance, 
the unexpected ever leading to the improbable. If there is in 
any locality a desire to make the flesh creep, probably not an 
unpleasant process in sultry weather, The Millionaire Mystery 
is the very thing. 

Sister Theresa, by GEORGE MoorRE (T. FISHER UNWIN), is a 
sequel to the same author’s Evelyn Innes. To understand Sister 
Theresa it is essential to re-read certain portions of the earlier 
work, published in 1898. Itissafe to affirm that neither story was 
intended by the author to be read virginibus puerisque. More- 
over, virgines et pueri of healthy literary tastes would, it is the 
Baron’s deliberate opinion, be weary of the first book after 
a few chapters, and therefore would never think of attempt- 
ing the second novel; while, if they began with this recently 
published sequel, it would be unintelligibletothem. Primarily, 
WAGNER and his musie seem to be responsible for much that 
was wrong in the life of Evelyn Innes who became Sister Theresa. 
The story, powerfully told, in clear and graceful style, is 
saddening in its realism, dealing as it does with the wanderings of 
a restlessly yearning soul in perpetual conflict with its material 
body. Nota very novel theme ; and whether the ultimate victory 
is with grace or with nature the author leaves undecided ; 
and the heroine’s career seems so uncertain, that the reader 
almost expects to see the notice, ‘‘to be continued in my 
next ’’ on the last page of Sister Theresa. At all events Sister 
Theresa is not dead yet, and perhaps there is Moore hereafter 
on the same subject. Mr. GEORGE MoorRE, after the manner of 
the Zolaesque school, has no scruples as to ‘‘ dotting his ‘i’s’’’ ; 
indeed, the Baron is of opinion that, with hardly an exception,these 
dots are simply blots. Could not the story have been rendered 
attractive to all, and profitable to many, without these blots of 
dots? As it is, the undoubtedly clever work of a clever man 
can only be recommended to the elect few who will thoroughly 
appreciate the artistic merit of this author’s latest work. 

Mr. RAPHAEL TucK has sent for the Baron’s inspection and, 
he hopes, approval, an assortment of post-cards with photographs 
of various places of holiday resort and of picturesque types pecu- 
liar to some of them. Good, sofar. But picture occupies so 
much of the card that little space is left for sending a 
friendly message and signing each. Now, when Mr. RAPHAEL 
tuck it into his head to produce these cards he evidently forgot 
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that the sender would probably wish, like the inveterate after- 
dinner speech-maker, ‘‘ just to say a few words.’’ What’s the 
use of anyone sending a portrait of a ‘‘ Deep Sea Fisherman’’ to 
his, or her, intended, unless some explanatory lines can beadded ? 
And without ‘‘lines’’ the fisherman at any time is useless? Of 
course, if the portrait of the Fisherman conveys some very deep 
meaning, then we mustn’t judge by the surface, but must sup- 
pose the photo to mysteriously convey some ‘“‘ fishing interro- 
gatory ’’ or ‘‘a message from the sea.’’ As picture cards and 
as advertisements of attractions, excellent; but as a means of 
communication, for which the ordinary unillustrated post-card 
sufliceth, these cards leave a want unsupplied. 
THE BARON DE B.-W. 








FOR A CONSIDERATION. 

DEAR MR. PuNCH,—No doubt, until June next, the columns of 
your contemporaries will be deluged with suggestions as to the 
route of the Coronaion Procession. #ermit me to make a pro- 
posal in the same direction ? 

Why should not the route be as follows? Start from Bucking- 
ham Palace and do the suburbs thoroughly. Up to Chiswick by 
Kensington, Hammersmith, and Upham Park Road. Then have 
detachments sent to Streatham, Tooting, Peckham Rye, Lewis- 
ham, and Barnes. I say detachments, because the main portion 
would be required for parading Lesser London and the City. 
With a little organisation all the principal streets could be 
visited. Even the provinces might share, to a certain extent, 
in the demonstration. The heralds, acting on precedent, might 
make a visitation to a few of our watering-places. 

If my plan is adopted—as it should be—thousands and thou- 
sands will be able to take part in an event of unique historical 
importance, after, of course, showing their solvency by paying 
for their places in advance. Yours sincerely, 

AN ANTI-BANGER OF SAXPENCES. 








LAST NIGHTS AT THE LYCEUM. 

PERSONALLY, I should be content were Sir HENRY IRVING to 
limit himself to a single piece at any one performance. Of 
course, when SHAKSPEARE provides the entertainment there 
can seldom be two pieces in the bill; but when CoNAN DOYLE’s 
Waterloo is given, the impersonation of Corporal Gregory Brew- 
ster takes as much out of the audience as it does out of the 
actor, and most willingly would we quit the theatre immediately 
after the fall of the curtain on the Corporal’s death, grateful 
for having seen it and absolutely certain that no other piece 
could give us so much of the very essence of the great actor's 
histrionic genius, rather than witness him exhausting himself 
on the character of Mathias in The Bells, a play that could well 
have the programme to itself. By the way, the ‘‘ melodrame ”’ 
music for this, except when it is purely Alsatian in character, 
might with advantage be rewritten. 

But what Sir HENRY might give as a foil to The Bells, or to 
Waterloo, would be the slight piece entitled Jingle, of which I 
remember nothing whatever except the principal character 
figuring in a dramatised episode from Pickwick. Possibly it 
would have to be re-written: a new version might, perhaps, 
give us Jingle at Dingly Dell; Jingle eloping with Miss Wardle; 
a cinematographic view of the postchaise chase bringing down 
the curtain; and, for the second act, we should have the 
touching meeting of Mr. Pickwick with Jingle in the Poor 
Debtors’ side of the Fleet, ending with his embarcation for 
a new life in a new world. There would be much to raise a 
smile: but the finish would leave us smiling through tears. 
However, this is but a suggestion, that, adopted practically, 
might relieve the actor who is inclined to over-tax his powers, 
and, which might prove a very considerable attraction. 

Now ‘‘The Dook has something to say ’’ as to Waterloo and 
its present cast, which, though efficient, is not quite up to the 
original. However wonderful be the ‘‘ make-up’’ of any actor, 
yet ‘‘mannerism,’’ like murder, ‘‘ will out,’’ and within a few 





‘*Wuy was Bit Jongs MADE CAPTAIN? ’E's DONE NOTHIN’, ’E 
AIN'T.” 

‘*NorHin’! Og, atn’r ’E!! Wy, aT THE HOvVAL ’E THREW UP 
THE BALL FROM FOUR BOUND’RY wOT GRACE ‘IT!” 








minutes of the best disguised actor’s appearance on the scene, 
his individuality is sure to reveal his identity. I am beginning 
to reconsider this dictum: for it occurs to me, after seeing this 
piece at the Lyceum, that there are two young actors on the 
London stage who can perfectly conceal their identity ; and of 
these two Mr. LAURENCE IRVING is one; while as to the other 
young actor, I leave experienced playgoers to guess, merely 
saying that he is not, and never has been, connected in any 
way with the Lyceum. 

All who have seen Mr. LAURENCE IRVING in the play of Robes- 
pierre, for example, will testify to the perfection of his make-up 
as Colonel James Midwinter, which was so excellent (though to 
his reading of the part I take exception) that, unlike the amateur 
in The Pantomime Rehearsal, I did not ‘‘ know it was LAURENCE 
IRVING,’’ nor did I make the discovery until consulting the bill 
after leaving the theatre. Had his rendering of this small 
part struck me as something exceptional, naturally I should 
at the time have referred to the bill to see if the name of the 
actor were familiar to me. 

For Friday, July 19, The Merchant is announced, and on 
Saturday, July 20, Coriolanus is given on the last night of the 
season, after which, and before starting for work again, let us 
hope Sir HENRY will give himself a thoroughly lazy, lounging, 
invigorating, recuperating vacation; and if he doesn’t, ‘‘a word 
will have to be said on that subject by THE DooK.’’ 
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MACHINE, SOME MORTALS, 
AND A BAT AND BALL. 


THERE is no need to say much about the 
| Bowler. Like all latter-day trundlers he 
a person of next-to-no-importance, 
| with a strong fellow-feeling for Skating 
| Competitions and the Hay Crop and all 

other unfortunates whose success or 
failure depends on the whim of the 
weather. Also, he wasa cricket reformer 
of the deepest dye. He was fond of 
arguing that the pame ought to be played 
| in winter instead of in summer : we might 
get decent wickets then, he said. Or else 
| why not use a smaller ball? But his 
ideas, like his deliveries, were treated 
| with scanty respect by a sceptical public. 
The Batsman deserves more notice. He 
| belonged to a well-known cricketing 
family, easily distinguished by the fact 
that its members never figure in the list 
of averages. His own initials were B.R., 
and he was a son of M.'s and a brother of 
|S. M. and B. and T., as well as of A. N., 
who is, of course, the most famous of all 
the orHERS. His cousin, ANON, the most 
| prolific of the minor poets, was stretched 
behind the net what he called the 
grassy sward, armed with a pencil and 
note-book. There were also present the 

Bat and the Ball. 

The wicket was a good old-fashioned 

one. In other words, as B. R. remarked 
| with heat, it reduced first-class 
cricket to an utter farce. But the Bowler, 
for once in his life, was enjoying himself. 
| As hot and happy and sticky as a child at 
a Sunday-school treat, he was giving B. R. 
a very bad quarter of an hour. In the 
language of the sporting newspapers he 
was making the ball talk, and ANON, who 
had never yet seen this feat accomplished, 
except in print, composed himself to 
listen with both ears, ventre-d-terre. 

“What's this new game called?" 
asked the Bat, who was also in a conver- 
sational mood. 

**Called!’’ repeated the Ball, seorn- 
fully. ‘‘I forget. Sort of name that 
recalls the delicious hair-oils of thirty 
years ago, combined with the patent 
compressed soups of to-day. But it’s the 
new society game; I know that much. 
Begins with Vi—that’s the soup, and ends 
with oro,—that’s the olives, hair-oil, 
I mean. But it’s,—no, it isn’t Vioro. 
There ’s somethin’—can’t remember what 
it is—joinin’ the two (got you that time, 
old chap) halves.”’ 

*“*Yes,’’ murmured the Bat, as he 
knocked in the middle stump, ‘ there 
would be a joint, wouldn’t there, after 
the soup? Ah’m. Perhaps there’s a G 
missing. You’re always droppin’ them 
about. Iknow. It must be Vigoro—is that 
it? Well, it certainly does make one’s 
hair curl. But how’s it played?’’ he 
| continued, settling himself in the block. 
‘* It’s a sort of cricket, ain’t it ?’’ 


THE 


was 


on 


some 





**Cricket! It’s about as much like 
cricket as—as that is,’’ exclaimed the 
Ball, as B. R. put his pad in front of a 
cunning off-break. ‘* Why, they use lawn- 
tennis balls instead of ME."’ 

‘* That won't make much difference here 
I wish you wouldn't kick,’’ said the Bat, 
all in one breath. ‘‘ That ain't cricket 
anyhow. Youneedn't getsavage. You've 
hurt my man.’’ Then there was an 
interval, while the Bowler tried to look as 
if he were sorry, and B. R. made forcible 
remarks (which he ought to have sup- 
pressed), about his thumb and the wicket. 
And it certainly was bleeding—the thumb, 
bien entendu, not the wicket. 

** Well, go on, old stick-in-the-mud,"’ the 
Bat resumed, when the Man had at length 
exhausted his vocabulary. ‘* Tell us how 
they bowl.”’ 

‘* With lawn-tennis rackets !"’ 

‘* Bosh ! How do they field, then?’’ 

‘* With rackets.”’ 

** And catch ?”’ 

‘* With rackets—rotten badly.”’ 

**Ah,”’ said the Bat, in a relieved tone 
of voice, ‘*then they ‘re not out-and-out 
Radicals. Not going to change every- 
thing all at onee. That means there's a 
chance for me. At least—they're not 
going to eut me down, or stick up another 
wicket, are they? ’’ 

‘* Worse than that,’’— said the Ball. 
‘*By Jove, I shot then, didn't]? I’d 
quite forgotten what it feltlike. They're 
goin’ to bat with 4 

‘* Not with rackets? ’’ 

The Ball nodded : his heart was too full 
for words. 

**Oh, what rot!’’ screamed the Bat. 
At least that was what he meant to say. 
What he did say—well, this is ANON'S 
account of the matter. The Bat, he says, 
was obviously a highly respectable Bat, 
rated Al at Lord’s, and carefully trained 
not to interfere with balls which the pads 
could play as well or better than himself. 
In fact, he had got beyond the mere A, B,C, 
of cricket, and was learning to mind his 
P’s and Q's in first-class company. But 
when he got excited he could not pro- 
nounce his R’s. As ANON remarked in his 
humorous way, they always stumped him. 
So that what he actually did say in his 
frenzy was not, ‘‘ What rot,’’ but ‘* What 
wot.’’ 

Now it happened that the young female 
who goes by the name of EcHo, was, after 
her usual custom, slumbering lazily in 
front of the Pavilion. You know her 
trick of catching up your last word ina 
scornful sort of way, giving it a perverse 
twist, and rushing off at a tangent, with- 
out paying any attention to the main 
argument. This trait of hers would, of 
itself, be enough to prove her sex, even if 
the most famous of ANON’S predecessors 
had not settled the question for all time 
by the immortal line, ‘‘ Echo femininum 
name.’’ It is true that the writer adduces 





no evidence in support of his proposition. 
But, argues ANON, that only proves, not 
that his gender-rule is at fault, but that 
he was either a married man, or else had 
sisters. And as ANON is the one himself, 
and possesses several of the others, he is 
probably correct. 

But to resume. 


| 
| 
| 


When the Bat cried, | 


‘What rot!’’ he called so loudly that he | 


woke the nymph of the Pavilion. 


And | 


after that the conversation took the | 


following turn. 

Echo. ** What what?’ 

Ball. ‘‘ Don't take any notice of her. 
She can’t catch on to what I say. 
too fast for her.’ 

Bat. “All right. Did you hear what 
my* man said when you hit him on the 
wrist ?’’ 

Echo. ‘** Whist !”’ 

Ball. ‘*Got your middle stump again, 
old cock. You were frightfully crooked.’’ 

Bat. ‘* Well, it’s B. R.’s fault. He 
ought to hold me straighter.’’ 

Echo, ** Waiter! "’ 

Ball. ‘* Jove, 1 bumped a 
Beastly wicket."’ 

Bat. ** Yes, I don't half like it: it’s too 
risky.”’ 

Echo. ‘* Whiskey.”’ 

Ball. ‘*‘She’s pullin’ 
chap."’ 

Bat. “If I could 
Wouldn't it be rare 

Echo. ** Beware! ”’ 

Bat. ‘* Simply ripping! ’’ 

Echo. ** Whipping !"’ 

Ball. ** You ecouldn’t.”’ 

Bat. ‘* Could if I tried."’ 

Echo. ** Wide.”’ 

Ball. ‘‘1’m blowed if it—oh, I forgot.’’ 


bit then. 


your leg, old 


only pull hers! 


” 


I'm 


Bat. **I say, that was a good smack. | 


How many could I have run ?”’ 

Echo. ** One.”’ 

Ball. **Oh, confound the girl! 
let me have a shot at her. 
me up slower now. 

Echo, ** Ecco.”’ 

Ball. ** You are—— 

Echo. ** You are—— 

Ball. ** A fool.’’ 

Echo. ‘‘ A fool.”’ 


He’s tossing 


” 


” 


Here, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Are you'there, EcHo?”’ | 


Ball. *‘ No, hang it, I must put it the | 


other way round. 
fool.’’ 
Echo. ‘‘ Fool, you fool.’’ 


I mean J am a fool, you | 


Whether the Ball would have succeeded | 


in finding out EcHo’s weak spot, is, in 
ANON’S opinion, rather doubtful. But at 
this moment the Mortals took up the run- 
ning. ‘*By George, B. R.’’ said the 


Bowler, as he put the Ball into his bag, 


** didn’t I make him talk ?”’ 

**You!’’ answered the Batsman. ‘ It 
was the wicket. Besides, balls don’t 
talk.”’ 

‘* This one does, my dear cousin,’’ said 
ANON. ‘I heard it."’ 

‘*Heard it! Bosh! 


You beastly poets | 


are always thinking you hear things. | 
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’Spose you'll say next that my bat talks, 
or my pads, or—or <a 

‘¢ Or the mowing-machine ?’’ suggested 
ANON, who had some unpublished verses 
on the subject in his pocket. ‘‘ But it does. 
Can’t you hear what it’s saying? Well, 
Iean. I’ll just scribble it down while 
you fellows are changing. Oh, it’s no 
bother.’’ And when the two cricketers 
returned, bored but submissive, the poet 
and his verselets were ready for them, as 
fresh (apparently) as a basket of new-laid 
eggs, and without a hint of the Rhyming 
Dictionary or a trace of the midnight oil 
about them. 

‘Sure you fellows don’t mind?’’ he 
began. ‘‘ Well, then, I’ve called it Ex 
Machina, and it begins like this: ‘ Back- 
wards and forwards.’ B’ the bye, I 
ought to tell you the first and last verses 
are in italics. It’s more usual, you know. 
Ahem! 


EX MACHINA. 


Backwarps and forwards, and forwards 
and back, 

Marking the length of its double green 
track, 

Making the cricket-ground level and green, 

This is the song of the Mowing-Machine. 


Hark to me, cricketers, hark to my whirr, 

Hark to my mellow machinery’s purr, 

Hark to my murmuring all the long day ; 

I have my work to do, you have your 
play. 

Work at your playing, then,—like a 
machine, 

Regular, little by little, and keen ; 

Nerves made of iron and sinews of steel, 

Shoulder to shoulder, and wheel within 
wheel. 


Shoulder to shoulder, you'll get at the 
heart of it, 

Wheel within wheel is the whole and the 
part of it. 

Play with one mind and one end and one 
aim, 

Playing together and playing the game. 


Play it with judgment and play it with 
skill, 

Play with good temper but play with a 
will, 

Play it with courtesy, play it with pluck, 

Play it with something that’s better than 
luck. 


If you’d be honest, steal nothing but 
runs, 

If you want wins, then take care of the 
** ones,”’ 

Don’t count your centuries cre they are 
hatched, 

Don’t drop your catches until they are 
eatched. j 


Play the game, aiming to make a good 
fight of it, 

Play—never mind if you ‘re beaten in spite 
of it; 





“SUA OUIQUE VOLUPTAS.” 


A Srupy IN 


EXPRESSION. 








Keen in the contest and straight in the | 
strife,— 
That is the motto for cricket and life. 


Nearer and clearer the stir and the whirr 
of it, 

Further and fainter the thrum and the hum 
of it, 

Backwards and forwards, now white and | 
now green, 

That is the song of the Mowing-Machine. | 


** Not half-bad,’’ said the Batsman, as 
the Poet paused for breath and applause. 
‘Oh, ripping,’’ added the Bowler; ‘‘ but 
T'm afraid I must be off. You coming my 
way, B. R.?”’ 

**Clever little devil, that cousin of 
yours,’’ he went on, as soon as they were 
out of earshot. ‘‘I couldn’t have done 
it, at least not in record time like that.’’ 


| 


think ?’’ 


you know. And yet, somehow—I wonder 
if he did hear all that rot. What d’you 
G. F.C. 





*“OUR DEAR OLD HOLMES."’ 
‘Is it really true that you rescued the 


| great S. H.?’’ 


‘*Certainly I did. As the celebrated 
detective descended with the utmdst ex- 
pedition from the mountain, I caught him 
before he Was smashed in the valley.’’ 

‘*Really! Most astounding !’’ 

**T caught him in a balloon.”’ 

‘* Wonderful! What was it made of ?’’ 

‘*It was made of paper.”’ 

‘Was it inflated with gas ?’’ 

“No. It was fed by a magazine.’’ 

‘Of powder ?”’ 

‘* Ah, now you are asking too much.”’ 

‘“‘Then is even the name of the maga- 


. 
**Oh, well, I don’t know. Yes, I dare-| zine a secret ?’’ 


say,’’ returned the Batsman, with cousinly 
disparagement. ‘‘ Pity he’s such an ass | 
though. 


** Certainly—a journalistic secret.’’ 
And the Interviewer disappeared sing- 


He’s an absolute crock at games, | ing the old-time song ‘‘ In the ‘ Strand.’ ”’ 
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First Street Vendor. *''ItLo, BILL, WoT's THE MATTER NOW ?” 


Second Street Vendor. ‘‘ Now, 1 HARSK YER, | HARSK YER, HAIN’T IT HENOUGH TO HAGGREVATE HENNY MAN TO BE HARSKED FOR 
A ‘CrickeT SPECIAL’ AT 'ARF-PAST FOUR HO'CLOCK HIN THE HAFTERNOON !” 








“FOR THEIR HEARTHS AND HOMES!” 
AN APPEAL. 

In the number dated November 8, 1899, Mr. Punch aroused 
the sympathy of all with a cartoon by Sir JOHN TENNIEL 
entitled ‘* Britannia Consolatrix.’’ A crowd in the background 
cheered the troops departing for the war (1899!!), and ‘‘ the 
girls they left behind them ’’ were their wives and children, to 
whom BrrITANNIA said, ‘‘ I will take care of you! Your man has 
gone to his duty—and I will do mine.’’ Once again Mr. Punch 
comes forward and craves your support, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Fathers and Mothers, for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association, the Holborn and Finsbury Fund, under the 
presidency of Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA. In this cause, 
the great cause of charity, we, whatever may be our political 
opinions regarding the war, all must be, and, for the matter of 
that, are, united. From prospectus recently issued, it appears— 

‘*The wife of a Private receives a total of 9s. 1ld. a week—of 
this 7s. 7d. is separation allowance from Government, 2s. 4d. 
allotment from her husband. She also receives 1s. 2d. a week 
for each child from Government. 

‘* The Association supplements this aid by small weekly grants. 
In the Division of Holborn and Finsbury these vary from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. for each woman. 

‘*In cases where employers make weekly grants, the Associa- 

| tion gives no help. 

‘The question of the moment is — whether these soldiers’ 

families are now to be left without this supplementary aid, or 

| whether the generosity of those in the Holborn and Finsbury 
Boroughs will enable the Association to continue their aid to 

| the wives ‘of those men who, month after month, are so nobly 

| doing their duty. 





‘* There have been altogether 566 families in the district. Of 
these some, owing to the death of the husband, have become | 
entitled to pensions ; some men have returned and resumed | 
their previous employment, while others, pending their dis- | 
charge, have been provided for from other sources. There are 
still, however, 250 families to be aided, at a cost of about £50 
per week. The number gradually diminishes as the events just 
mentioned occur, but it is estimated that funds will be required 
to carry on the work for many, many months to come; further, 
the recent despatch of fresh Militia battalions to the front has 
added to the number of families. 

‘*It is proposed to make arrangements whereby the smallest 
weekly sums can be collected, enabling all to give to this Fund. 

** All money received will be spent entirely on the families in 
Holborn and Finsbury.”’ 

To this Mr. Punch need add nothing, except what he trusts 
his many friends will join him in, namely, a substantial contribu- 
tion, which can be addressed to The Punch Office, care of Messrs. 
BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., 10, Bouverie Street, E.C., for the 
** Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families (Holborn and Finsbury) Fund.’’ 

Mr. Punch receives many uninvited ‘‘ contributions ’’ which 
from time to time he is compelled to reject, but such contribu- 
tions as he now invites, being intended for the above-men- 
tioned Fund, no matter what their value, will be immediately 
and gratefully accepted, with heartiest thanks in behalf of 
this truly ‘‘ Home Charity.’’ Friendly amateurs, too, send 
him drawings which he is unable to use, but in this case, 
every cheque duly drawn and signed, by amateur or pro- 
fessional, no matter how many figures there may be in it, will 
be sure of acceptance, and will be handed over for artistic 
‘*reproduction’’ in the shape of substantial benefit to the 
families of our Soldiers and Sailors. PUNCH. 
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A UNITED FRONT. 


Yueut Hon. Sir H-nry C-MpPeeLt B-NN-RM-N (after a successful effort). ‘‘ WELL, THANK GOODNESS, 1’VE GOT THE 
TWO SIDES TO MEET!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRaAcTED FROM THE Diary or Tory M.P. 
House of Lords, Monday, July 8.— 
Extremely painful scene in the House 
to-night. At half-past seven LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR, rising from Woolsack, regarding 





Canny Kilmarnock. 
(Colonel D-nny.) © 


with awful countenance the bench of 
Bishops, remarked, ‘* I have a strong con- 
viction that we have been out of order 
since half-past five." 
| Now it was about that hour, be the same 
|more or less, that the ARCHBISHOP OF 
| CANTERBURY interposed on Motion relating 
|to Kine’s Declaration on Accession. 
| Subject. came before House on stage of 
consideration of Report of Select Com- 
jmittee. Calling on the Order, Lorp 
| CHANCELLOR observed that all that might 
| be done at present juncture was to lay 
Report on the Table, whereupon notice of 
action might be given. Hopped back to 
Woolsack ; resumed his seat; folded his 
| own across his stately body with assur- 
ance that the thing was settled. 

Up gat the Primate, and positively 
moved that Report be referred back to 
Committee! A hush of fearsome expecta- 
tion fell over Assembly. What would 
happen? Would the floor open, creating 
a vacancy in the See of Canterbury ? 
Instinetively felt that the MARKISS was 
the only man who might ride on the 
brooding whirlwind. MARKISS not one to 
shirk his duty, especially when it involves 
| Privilege of having a go at a Bishop. 

The PRIMATE complained that the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the delicate 
matter did not contain a single Bishop. 
Let a certain number be added to the 





In tones of mingled scorn and indigna- 
tion the MARKISss protested he had never 
heard of such a thing as referring back a 
Report to a Committee without indicating 
particulars on which it was desired to 
amend it. The only suggestion offered by 
the most reverend prelate was that to the 
Committee should be added ‘‘a large 
infusion of Bishops.”’ 

Most eloquent word ‘‘ infusion *’ in the 
MaRKIss’s mouth. Analogy between 
Bishops and tea- leaves unmistakable. 
Speaking again later, when revolt seemed 
coming to a head, hechanged the metaphor, 
alluding with increased scorn to a pro- 
posal to ‘‘ dilute the Committee with two 
Bishops.’’ This tamed even the truculent 
TEMPLE ; broke down the white walls of 
resistance, four-deep, set up above gang- 
way to right of Woolsack. No one could 
say whither the fancy of the MARKISS 
would lead him next. There were possible 
similitudes even worse than tea-leaves 
and tepid water. Primate made haste to 
capitulate, humbly asking leave to ~with- 
draw his motion. 

It was then the LoRD CHANCELLOR rose 
in his might and rounded off a pleasant 
evening by asserting that, led astray from 
the Episcopal Bench, the House had for 
two hours been in a disorderly state. 

Business done.—Second Reading of Edu- 
eation Bill moved in the Commons. 





House of Commons, Tuesday night.— 
“Sir,’’ said the SQUIRE OF MALWoon, 
looking more than ever like Jove, ‘‘ this 
insolent injustice must be repelled.’’ 

As he thundered forth the words he, 
swinging round on heel to face the 
cheering Opposition, flung forth his right 
arm as if discharging a _ thunderbolt. 
What was the matter? Looking on and 
listening, the stranger in the Gallery, un- 


familiar with the SQUIRE'S oceasional 
manner, would be inclined to answer 


with Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, ‘* Why, 








Committee, and the Report referred back. 


Weir!” 


‘** Danger! 


murder’s the matter. Slaughter’s the 


matter. Killing ’s the matter.” 
It wasn't any one of the three. 
JOHN O'GORST was the matter. On movy- 


ing Second Reading of Edueation Bill 
last night, he spoke disrespectfully of 
School Boards. Having gone so far, he 
naturally felt he might fling to the winds 
last vestige of respectability ; accordingly 


assumed a sprightly air; told the House | 


some interesting stories. 





North Birmingham. 
(Mr. M-ddl-n-re.) 


It seems that, like HAROUN-AL-RASCHID, 
the Vice-President of the Council, dis- 
guising himself and painting his well- 


known bicycle a less obtrusive colour, | 
made the round of the night schools with | 


intent to see for himself how things were 
working. In one he found the youthful 
aspirants after knowledge tripping it on 
the light fantastie toe. ‘* Physical exer- 
cise,’ it was discreetly called in the School 
Report. 
testify that it was nothing other than the 
giddy waltz, the shameless schottische. 
Whether, in order the better to main- 
tain his anonymity, the Vice-President of 
the Council took a turn himself was not 
stated. Brycr, alluding to the adven- 
ture, hinted belief that the right hon. 


The Vice-President was able to | 


Gentleman was quite equal to the indis- | 


cretion. Jt is only fair to suppose he 
drew the line at the waltz. 
pretty conceit that flashes on the mind— 
JOHN O'GORST, mated with a maiden from 
Bethnal Green, going hands across and 


up the middle, after the manner of 


But it is a 


Mr. Fezziwig in JouN LEECH'’s immortal | 


picture of the ball, in ‘*‘A Christmas 


Carol.”’ 


To-night, whilst SQUIRE OF MALWOOD | 


thundered at him across the Table and 
PRINCE ARTHUR gallantly defended him, 
JOHN O'GoRST, with elbow supported in 





palm of left hand, toyed with his beard, 
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and, with far-away look appropriate to 
subject, reflected on the power and 
majesty of the Committee of Council, on 
the grip, gentle, firm, and comprehensive, 
held on the Education Question by ‘‘ my 
noble friend the President.’’ 

Business done.—Education Bill read a 
second time by 333 votes against 215. 

Thursday night.— There is something 
really distressing about Mr. COGHILL’s 
conscience. Its occasionally sudden 
prompting enriches the Commons with 
painfully close realisation of the hovering 
habit of Bangquo's ghost. To-day, as in 
Macbeth’s castle at Inverness, things are 
going on quietly; no one thinking either 
of Banquo or Mr. COoGHILL; suddenly, 
according to stage direction, ‘‘ enter the 
ghost of Banquo and sits in Macbeth’s 
place.”’ 

Came about this way. LAMBERT asked 
when Agricultural Rating Bill will be 
brought on. ‘* Next week,’’ PRINCE 
ARTHUR answered, and resumed his seat, 
thinking ‘the incident closed. From _ be- 
low gangway on Ministerial side was 
heard a voice curiously like Banquo’s be- 
fore he became a ghost. 

** Will the right honourable gentleman,”’ 
it said, ‘‘ wait until the war in South 
Africa comes to an end before he proposes 
to renew the Act?’’ 

Storm of cheering rose from Opposition 
benches ; here was a man on Ministerial 
side saying what they long had thought ! 
PRINCE ARTHUR looking round beheld, not 
Banquo, but Mr. COGHILL regarding him 
with sternly-set face. For moment the 
illusion was complete. The PRINCE’S 
white lips, slowly moving, murmured, 


“Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 


Perceiving his mistake (the Member for 
Stoke’s hair is not red), recognising that 
it was ‘‘only COGHILL,’’ PRINCE ARTHUR 
recovered his self-possession. But these 
things are disconcerting, especially in 
hot weather. Worst of it is, never know 
when similar thing may not happen. It’s 
always in quiet moments, on unexpected 
topics, when no one is thinking of him, 
that CoGHILL jumps up and puts incon- 
venient questions of this kind. 

Business done.—Report stage of Budget 
Bill. 

House of Lords, Friday.—Listening to 
LLANDAFF discoursing on the King’s 
Declaration, observing JAMES OF HERE- 
FORD seated on the Ministerial bench just 
below him, memory carries the MEMBER 
FOR SARK back over a period of thirty-five 
years when he first knew HENRY MATTHEWS 
and HENRY JAMES. It was in an ancient 
assize town on the Oxford Circuit known 
to SHAKSPEARE. They were then in the 
very prime of life and power, hardy 
stufl-gownsmen. Their style with judge 
and jury varied. Both were brilliant, 
though possibly neither, constitutionally 








modest, dreamt of this evening when they 
would be sitting in the House of Lords, 
one having having been Home Secretary 
and Cabinet Minister, the other enjoying 
the perhaps unique distinction of having 
refused alike the Speakership of the 
House of Commons and the Lord High 
Chancellorship. 

As a debater HENRY MATTHEWS was, 
strange to say, by no means a success 
in the Commons. His speech on the 
King’s Declaration was one of the finest 
pieces of oratory SARK has lately heard 
in the Lords. In style and manner of 
delivery it recalled RATHMORE, and praise 
ean no higher go. Like the ever-lamented 
DAVID PLUNKET of the House of Commons, 
Lord LLANDAFF very rarely speaks since 
his translation. Which, seeing what is 
suffered in the ordinary way in the House 
of Lords, approaches inhumanity. 

Business done.—Fifteenth allotted day 
for Committee of Supply in the House of 
Commons. Only eight more possible, and 
still over a hundred votes out of 144 to 
be dealt with. 





DIOGENES. 
In 1901. 

I DREAMED ; and in my trance beheld 
A gentleman infirm and eld, 

Yet with a step heroic. 
And by the glimmering lanthorn he 
Upheld, I made him out to be 

Diogenes, the stoic. 


, 


** Ah, sage,’ 
seek 
An honest mortal!’’ Down his cheek 
An idle tear-drop ran, 
As he replied, ‘* Fool, naught I care 
A finger-snap whether, or where 
There dwells an honest man. 


I eried, ‘‘still, still you 


‘* New centuries new wonders bring, 
Which set new sages wondering 

And new pursuits impose. 
No more the phantom-man whose brow 
Is stamped with honour I allow 

To lead me by the nose! ’”’ 


“But still you seek with lanthorn, 
why?”’ 
Iasked. And as he made reply 
His voice with anguish shook. 
‘*My search as hopeless as of yore 
Now seems since I am searching for 
A perfect English cook !”’ 





STARVATION POLICY AND LIBERAL FARE.— 
At the Eighty Club’s ‘“‘ At Home’’ Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH suggested the abandonment 
of the ‘‘ AsguiTH Dinner,’’ and added, ac- 
cording to a Daily News note, that the 
party ‘‘ should postpone dining until they 
eould all dine together.’’ Poor Party! 
How ravenous they will all be when that 
tout ensemble banquet comes off! Then, 
indeed, will the Dinner Party cry be, 
**Let ’em all come! ”’ 





CORRUPTIO OPTIMI 


[‘* The trial took place on July 8, of Karvscna, 
one of the leading members of the Boer Committee 
in Vienna, who got up a violent agitation in 
favour of the Boers there and collected large sums 
in order to present Mr. KrvGer with a costly 
casket and other gifts. He engaged a large num- 
ber of persons to accompany him in a tour of 
Europe, demanding from each security in sums 
amounting altogether to 40,000 crowns. The 
address to Mr. KruGer was signed by 16,000 
KapvuscHa was arrested on sus- 
picion of having appropriated the deposit money, 
. . . . He has been sentenced to five years’ hard 
labour.”’—Daily Chronicle.} 


? 





KAPUSCHA speaks :— 


I WAS among the leading men 
Who formed Vienna’s Boer Commit- 


tee, 
And strove to rouse with voice and 

pen 
The slumbering conscience of that 

city. 


Our efforts won complete success, 
We made a splendid agitation, 
We drew up a superb Address, 
To Mr. KRUGER from the nation. 


The document was widely read, 
In every household you could find 
it ; 
I don’t remember what it said, 
But sixteen thousand people signed it. 
These signatures we hoped to send 
T# KRUGER, in a costly casket, 
And piles of money to that end 
Came in when we began to ask it. 
A tour through Europe's chicfest 
towns 
To help The Cause was next pro- 
jected, 
And more than forty thousand crowns 
Were very rapidly collected. 
The scheme delighted high and low, 
We put it into execution, 
And every one who wished to go 
Forked out a handsome contribu- 
tion. 


And thus a 
raised, 
The total, really, was surprising, 
I was, myself, immensely praised 
For my success in organising. 
But when, at length, the moment came 
To buy the casket and present it, 
And cash was wanted for the same, 
I had to own that I had spent it! 


good, round sum was 


So the projected tour fell through 
As | had collared all the money. 
It seemed the only thing to do, 
Though KRUGER must have thought it| 
funny. 
And now Vienna’s ceased to take 
An interest in the Boer faction, 
So no one but myself will make 
A penny out of the transaction ! 
Sr. J. H. 
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QUICK WORK, WASN'T 1T?” 


Parson. ‘‘ YES, ON ONE OCCASION I MARRIED FOUR COUPLE3 IN A QUARTER OF AN HOUR, 


Nautical Youn Lady. ‘Yes, RATHER! SIXTEEN KNOTS AN HOUR!” 
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A GOUTY COURTSHIP. 


Her Dury. 

Joy!!! Dear, darling diary, we 
have been introduced! Sweet Mrs. DENTON, whose visit hung 
over me like a nightmare, was the officiating angel. She knows 
him very well; she says he is of very good family, tolerably 
well off, rather a malade imaginaire she fancied, and he has no 
parents. What could be nicer? He certainly improves even in 
appearance when youtalk tohim. His features light up, and his 
sad eyes almost sparkled once or twice. I am afraid he is not 
very truthful. He told me that he had had an accident to his 
knee, and the caissiére of the hotel distinctly told Mamma that 
he was following the treatment for gout. But he does not like 
to talk about himself. He asked me so many questions about 
the things I liked and the sort of life I led, and it is extra- 
ordinary that we agreed on every subject. We have exactly 
the same tastes. He does not care much about society, and not 
at all for dancing—no more do I. He likes golf and all out-door 
sports. SodolI. Oh! I wish it was to-morrow ! 


July 16th.—Oh Joy! Joy!! 


His Diary. 

July 17th.—A terrible thing has happened. They are going 
away very shortly. . Some idiotie doctor has decided that Mr. 
SOMERVILLE has had sufficient baths, and they have decided to 
I shall decide for myself when I have had 
sufficient baths. It will probably be not later than the 23rd. 
I am certainly better. Royat is a wonderful place. The air 
is perfectly delicious, and the Park so green and smiling with 
its perennial orchestra. How could one be dull here? I sat 
with her twice yesterday—she can tell fortunes by palmistry. 
I begged her to tell mine. At first she objected, and asked me 
if my fortune was not already told; but as I persisted she took 
the tips of my fingers in hers and read some really wonderful 
truths. It was an an eestatic moment. First of all, she said I 
had ‘‘a very good heart ’’—(Quite true) ; that I had more heart 


leave on the 22nd. 


| than ‘*head’’—(I am not quite sure of this); I had natural 
gifts for the Arts—(I suppose this is true also); I had a good 





temper—(This I know to be an absolute fact); I was perhaps 
not always quite truthful—(Who can be in a world full of shams 
and deceit ?). Finally, I should live to a good old age, and she 
added, rather maliciously, | thought, ‘‘ notwithstanding the 
accident to your knee.”’ 1 couldn't help asking her, in rather a 
shaky voice, *‘ Shall lever marry ?"’ She looked very steadily 
at the lines of my hand, and then said, ‘‘I hope so. Peopleare 
happier married, are they not?’’ I felt almost like making her 
a declaration on the spot, but the band was playing a particu- 
larly loud selection from Lohengrin, and the moment was not 
propitious. I should like to have asked some more questions ; 
but her father came back from the fountain, where the waters 
had evidently not improved his temper. ‘‘Do leave off that 
tomfoolery, MAuD,’’ he said. ‘‘A hundred years ago you would 
have been burnt as a witch.’’ ‘‘It is a very harmless kind of 
witcheraft,’’ I said apologetically. ‘* 1don’t choose my daughter 
to do it, Sir,’’ he said with a gouty glare. 

Naturally, we both collapsed. 

In the evening I managed to say: ‘‘ Will you complete my 
fortune to-morrow?’’ ‘I don’t think I have anything to do 
with your fortune,’’ she answered simply. ‘* You might have, 
if you liked—if you would condescend,’’ I said very humbly, 
and then of course there came the usual interruption in the 
shape of her mother. I am thinking of nice things to say 
to-morrow. Usually, I don’t find it diffieult to talk, but when 
I am with her I find myself tongue-tied or making inexpressibly 
idiotic remarks. 

Her Diary. 

July 17th.—I have only four more days to spend here. A 
week ago I should be delighted at the prospect of leaving, but 
now I am almost miserable. I suppose we shall meet again, but 
everything is so uncertain in this life. I told his fortune by 





palmistry yesterday. He has nothing but good lines in his hand, | 
I was sure of it before I looked. His ‘‘ heart ’’ is immense, and | 
he is affectionate and true in love; but I couldn't tell him all 
that. I went very far as it was! He talks brilliantly, and at 
the same time very sensibly. I could listen to him all day, 
There is just a little sadness in some of the things he said, but 
I don’t know if that is caused by the past or the present. I 
rather fancy it is the latter. Mamma likes him, but Papa says 
there must be something radically wrong with a man who has 
gout at his age. ‘‘God knows what he has been up to!’’ he 
said. I turned crimson, and said: ‘‘ Were you’ very wicked, 
Papa, that you are being punished by gout ?’’ I was very near 
the door when I made the remark, and I didn’t wait for the 
reply. 





His Diary. 

July 18th.—Things are reaching a crisis. 
All night long I tossed about thinking of brilliant things to say 
to her, and the more I strived after epigrams which should 
have a slight tinge of sadness in them, the more my mind 
became a blank, and I could only repeat, ‘‘ She goes in three| 
days! What will become of me?’’ Of course, I am in love—| 
more so than I have ever been—and, mingled with gout, it is a| 
terrible disease. And she is in love too. Why does her hand 
tremble when it touches mine? Why does the colour mount to} 
her face whenever we meet? Why do we both prefer to be 
silent when we are together? Because we cannot talk of the} 
things which are in our minds, and so we prefer to think. The| 
idea of ever gaining her father’s consent seems to me pre-| 
posterous at the present moment. If I could only save her life, | 
or her mother’s—not his—something that would entitle me to} 
his gratitude. But people never are grateful. It would | 
probably make him hate me more than he already does if I} 
rendered him a service. I must think of something else. But | 
what? In vain I beat my brain to think of something that will 
show me in a favourable light to him. It is no use sitting here 
writing—I must go to bed—back to the hot pillows which I 
turn again and again, till, in desperation, I throw them on to 
the floor and lie flat on my back, staring up at the ceiling in 
blank despair. 


I can't sleep now. | 


Her Diary. 

July 18th.—Papa dislikes him more and more, and I am sure 
his affection for me increases in proportion. What is to be 
done? Ihave started a cough—a little hacking cough; and if 
they are very unkind to me I mean to develop consumption. 
Papa is already irritated by my cough. He said, ** You have 
eaught cold, MAub. How the devil did you manage to do 
that?’’ I said, ‘1 don’t know. I daresay it's nothing—only— 
I always feel tired now.’’ Mamma was really uneasy, and said 
I must see a doctor. If the doctor would only recommend me 
the waters to gargle and inhale, I shouldn’t mind. It would 
keep us here till the end of his ‘‘ cure.’’. What will he do with- 
out me! He told me yesterday that his movements were 
uncertain, that he should probably not stay after the 23rd, 
and he threw such meaning and sadness into the date. It 
would be terrible if I were the cause of shortening his treat- 
ment and preventing his restoration to health. I should never 
forgive myself. How I wish I had gout, then Papa couldn't 
say anything. I might imitate the faces Papa makes when he 
gets a twinge, but nothing would induce me to imitate his 
language. Only three days more, unless a miracle takes place. 


His DIary. 


July 19th.—Only two days more, and she is ill. 
of them to take her away. She coughs,and has a drooping 
appearance. Can it be grief? We never have a moment alone! 
She told me yesterday that she had never been so sorry t0 
leave any place. I managed to whisper that I liked it at 
present, but after she had gone it would scem like—I stopped 
for want of a proper simile. ‘‘I know the place you mean,” 


How inhuman 








she said; ‘* Papa often mentions it.’’ 
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I think I will write to her to-morrow. It may be dishonour- | decided to seek Mamma’s assistance, so I tapped gently at her 

| able to do so without her parents’ knowledge, but with such door, and begged her to come and talk to me inmy room. It 
inhospitable parents one must deal differently. They are going was very difficult, and poor Mamma was quite unprepared for 
to Paris for a few days, and from there home to their place in| my news. She said she was just saying her prayers, and thought 
Sussex. It is all hopeless; I shall never see her again. I am’ she had finished with one day’s miseries at any rate. But I 
decidedly better, but what does it matter how I amif I lose explained to her that this was not sorrow; it was joy— 
her? unspeakable joy, for me. She seemed to think it very extra- 
Her DIARY. ordinary that I should care for « man of whom I knew so little, 

July 19th.—There is not the slightest sign of a miracle, and 1| but I told her that there was no reason in love; if people 
shall never see him after the 22nd of this month. I coughed | reasoned it wouldn’t be love, it would be calculation. This 
till I really made myself hoarse, and then Papa and Mamma both argument seemed to strike her, and then, with many blushes, I 
decided that I wanted change of air. I have never coughed showed her his letter. Of jcourse, she couldn't help admiring 
since, still they say that it is[- ~—~| his beautiful phrases—although 
a warning that I have ex- she didn’t acknowledge it ; but 
hausted this air. What rub- she shook her head, and said 
bish people talk about health! Papa would never consent to 
Ialmost feel as if I must con- my marryling a gouty man. 
fide in Mamma; I should like ‘Then I shall die!’’ I ex- 
to throw myself at her feet and claimed. ‘* And the sooner the 
tell her that I love him, and better. You know I am ill, and 
that as she was young herself I believe you want to kill me 
once, and, I supposed, loved on purpose.’”’ Then Mamma 
Papa at that period, she must ieried, and I eried too, and 
have pity on me. She is very finally I got her to consent to 
my going over to the DENTONS 


good and sweet, I think she 
would understand me; but Papa to-morrow; and he may come 
too, if he likes (by another 


would be driven clean out of 
his mind, and probably have train); and if we really seem 
a very bad relapse. Besides, to care for each other when 
I don’t know that he loves me. we are without the restraint 
I think he thinks I am rather | of third people I am to write, 
nice, and he certainly prefers and then she will see what can 
to talk to me to anyone. He be done with Papa. ‘‘It is 
better that you should not be 
| there when the news is broken 
| to him,’’ she said, in her dear 
|old complaining voice. ‘* He 
|might throw something at 
|you.”” So then I hugged her 
|for ever so long, and Jet her 
go to bed, and I sat down and 
| wrote a very guarded, modest 
;letter to PErcy—I shall cer- 
tainly eall him Percy in my 
diary. I have looked out the 
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on 














knows people here, and he has 
refused all their invitations; 
but is that sufficient to implore 
Mamma to stay another week ? 
I can write no more—my brain 
is wandering. 
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His Diary. | 


July 20th.—It is done. I have 
written to her ! Without vanity, 
I think I may say I composed a 
beautiful letter. It was simple, 





manly and straightforward. 1| jf ' _ |trains; I leave at 10.0 and 
told her frankly that I loved THE HAND OF THE CENSOR. | there is a train for him about 
her, that I had never loved 112.8 shan’t slee -ni 

~ ss John Bull. ‘‘ Yes, | can st# SoutH AFRICA RIGHT ENOUGH; BUF, | 12.38. I shan’t sleep to-night. 


anyone until I met her, « ‘ 
, et her, and) yayg me iF I cAN MAKE OUf EXACTLY WHAT TBEY ARE DOING !” | 


then I gave some necessary |_ His Diary. 


details of my position and past life, and, finally, begged| Vichy, July 21st.—We are both here—she staying with the 
for a few words of hope. I have just given the letter, | DeNTONS, I at another hotel. She has consented, conditionally 
together with a louis, to the chambermaid of her floor, and|on her father’s approval. Too excited and bewildered to write. 
to-morrow morning I shall know the worst. Of course, sleep is 
out of the question ; I don’t even feel like going to bed. I have | 
(only been here sixteen days, and what a change has been| Vichy, July 22nd.—We are so happy; but all depends on 
| elected in my life! How blindly one looks at the future. 1I|Mamma’s letter to-morrow. Vichy is such a pretty place, and 
j¢ame here thinking only of my gout and the wretched three | the air perfectly delightful. As for the DENTONS, no words can 
weeks I should have to spend here, and now all is changed. I | ¢Xpress their kindness, I can’t write, I have so much to think 


| think only of her, night and day. | of. 


HER DIARY. 


Her DIARY. 


July 23rd.—A very sweet letter from Mamma. She says the 
wogst is over. She let Papa work off the superfluous language 
July 20th.—He has written to me! How imprudent of him, | for at least half-an-hour before she interrupted him, and then 
but how delightful to read his fervent, truthful words, and | she gradually explained to him that I was really in love with 
know that he really cares for no one in the world but me! He) Percy, and making myself quite ill at the thoughts of a separa- 
| asks me to marry him, to be only his, to drag his soul from the tion—also that I must marry some day, and that Mr. GORING 
| Slough of despair in which it is at present plunged. Nothing | my own darling Percy—was certainly a desirable parti, and a 
| could be more beautiful or clever than his choice of words, and | lot of other very clever arguments, and finally, towards the 

his handwriting is exquisite—firm and legible. What was I to| evening, Papa consented to interviewing PERCY,|and if he can 
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| do ? I read his eight pages over and over again, and then I| give satisfactory reasons for his gdéut he will perhaps consider 
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an engagement. 
searcely expected so much. 
the seventh heaven. 
diary, and one day when we are properly | bid my darling readers good-bye.) 
engaged I would show it to jhim and he | 


I can’t expect more—I | with little bits cribbed from the Journal eyes, two feet, and one beak. 


| the saddest words in the language. 
Close by the greenhouse, four feet from | late! Too late! Too late! Oh, the bitter- 


But the 


PERCY is in| of Horticulture. In another hundred pages | early worm has left some hours ago on 
1 told him I kept a| or so the book will be finished, and I shall | pressing business. 


Ah, dearest reader, 
Too 


would see my first impressions of him; | the gooseberries, and two-feet-six from the | ness of it all! 


and, oddly enough, he keeps one too, and | second-best honeysuckle, I have dotted | 
he said he would show it to me—and then/in a clump of dandelions. 


Such brave | geraniums. 


But I must be brave. I must water the 


(Plant out early in May, ina 


he pulled himself up, and said he couldn't. | flowers, so sturdy and self-reliant! Oddly south aspect, and mulch freely.) Yes, I 


I told him I should insist, and asked him | enough, they have all turned out yellow! must water the geraniums. 


why he could not? The reason was very | with me. 
simple. He took my face in 
his hands, and kissed it laugh- 
‘*Because I 
you the girl 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 


ingly, and said, 
began by calling 


(One so seldom finds an Artist who realises the poetic conception.) 


So do the 


Why are none of them purple» petty, insistent duties of life break in 


upon our most spiritual moods! 
Yet even here fresh disappoint- 
ment lurks, envious, malignant, 
The pump is out of order. Be- 





'? 


with red hair! 


,O Pp 7 = 
F.C. PH. _— 

THE CULT OF CULTURE. | 
(An Advance Chapter from my 
next ‘**Garden-book.’’) 

ON the grass yonder, between 
the appletree and the pansies I 
see—but, by the way, dearest 
reader, have I told you about 
the sweet old apple-tree ? Ah, 
I thought not! Well, it shall 
have a nice, pretty chapter all 
to itself later on. Between it 
and the pansies, which | sowed 
myself in a light loam early in 
April and they haven’t come 
up yet, though there are others 
among the potatoes which are 
tall and straggling, like this 
sentence, but it’s only eleven 
o'clock Monday morning, 
and I must spin out this morn- 
ing’s observations into a whole 
chapter, I see, as I said before 
—whatdo youthink? A fallen 
leaf. A fallen leaf. Say that 
slowly and distinctly twenty- 
seven times, and if the poetry 
of it all doesn’t sink into your 
very soul, 1’m sorry for you. 
Alas, poor leaf! If it were still 
upon the tree, it would not 
lie upon the dark damp earth ; 
stirred by the gentle wind 
*twould murmur a thousand 

caressing messages to its little |— 
brothers! Fate willed it otherwise. Ah, 
complete, ah, mournful parable of life! 





on 

















Perhaps it is the soil. But they are not 
diffienlt to grow. Put them singly in| 
The leaf not on the tree. It lies| small pots proportionately to the size of | 
upon the ground—lies between the tree| the tubers, in a compost consisting of | 
and the dear pansies ; forsaken, deso-| equal parts of fibrous loam, leaf-soil and | 
late, alone. The apple-tree is on its|sand. Press the soil rather firmly if a 
right —dread symbolism ! — the pansy-|short growth and a long season are 
border on its left. The leaf is on the| desired, stand the pots on a bed of cocoa- 
ground, |nut fibre, or plunge them in it, and keep 

(There, that's one good solid paragraph | the temperature @f the house at 65° to 
finished. This new fashion in literature | 70°. At least, this is how they tell one 
certainly saves one a lot of trouble. Be-| to grow tuberous begonias, and the same 


fore it became popular, I used to write | plan ought to answer for dandelions and 
novels; now I don’t trouble about a plot, ceauliflowers, and things of that sort. 

or characters, or anything. I simply sit! It is nearly twelve o'clock; ‘ noon,”’ 
in the garden from ten o’clock to four—|in the quaint old Anglo-Saxon phrase. 


Saturdays, ten to one—and put down my|A sparrow has just hopped across the 


is 


‘*AND FOUND THE PRIVATE IN THE POBLIC GOOD. ’—Pope, 





thoughts just as they come, mixed up| lettuces—a sweet little bird, with two 


sides, there are no geraniums 
|to water. The cat scratched 
them all up last week. 

Now it is nearly lunch-time, 
so Ll must finish off this chap- 
ter. Down the pleasant path 
1 stray, among the mignonette 
| and musk and marigolds. Look 
at that swift swallow, his 
| wings sheening in the shine of 
the sun !—but lunchis ready. Sit 
| still, dear, darling reader, sit 
|very still; after lunch I'll 
come and talk to you again. 
A. C, D. 


—T 
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A MISLAID BILL OF FARE. 
For some unexplained reason, 
the following suggestions for 
the menu of a banquet to be 
given to adistinguished states- 
|man was left at Mr. Punceh’s 
| official residence. The owner 
may have it on application. 
Hors d'ceuvres. 
Caviare au général. 
Olives en branche. 
Bouchées variées. 








Potages. 
Hotch-poteh. 
Purée de poireaux. 


Poissons. 





Soles Parentés. 
Entremets. 
Les canards au Tory. 

Les oies & la Réforme. 
Epigramme & la Morley. 
Petite Paix. Sauce lionne. 
Les colombes en branche de Noé. 


Réts. 
Rosbif i 1’Onele Paul. Sauce Hollandaise. 
Froids. 
Pieds de cochon au Chambellan. 
Chaudfroid & la bouchére. 
Les Vins mousseux, cris spécieux : 
Chateau Porte-banniére. 
Chateau Demandavec. 














